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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF DR. EDWARD PAINTER. 


In a recent number of the Intelligencer 
there appeared a notice of the death of Dr. 
Edward Painter, but it has been desired that 
something more should be added, in com- 
memoration of a character that was not of a 
common order. The object of memorials of 
our departed friends is, in part, to satisfy the 
longing affection that desires to have their 
memory cherished ; but the higher feeling is, 
that others may be encouraged by the exam- 
ple of the good, who, having had their infir- 
mities and struggles, have in the end found 
the peace which passeth all understanding. 
Extravagant encomiums often lessen the force 
of the example of even a beautiful life, and 
call forth the expression, “The character is 
overdrawn, it was not so perfect.” It-is surely 
more encouraging to the seekers after holli- 
ness to know the steps by which the victory 
was won and the peace obtained that enabled 
the purified spirit to depart with “joy and 
not with grief.” With this view, it may be 
appropriate to speak of the chequered feel- 
ings that marked the life of our dear friend. 
He frequently recurred to his experience 
‘about the time of his early married life, when, 
full of ardor, energy, and with acknowledged 
business ability, with good opportunities and 
apparently fair prospects of success, he en- 
tered upon his worldly concerns determined 
to be rich. His whole mind was in his work, 
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he was sure of attaining the end he wished. 
But his Master knew what was best for him; 
his best laid schemes failed ; but his integrity 
even then was striking, and in strong con- 
trast with the way in which reverses are often 
met in these times. 

But the aspiring spirit was not subdued ; 
again and again he struggled for worldly 
riches, and, baving a strong nature and will, 
the conflict was long continued. But yield- 
ing at last to the checks of the Spirit, which 
said, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther,” he consecrated the last thirty years of 
his life to his Master. When the surrender 
was made, and when, with a tranquil mind, 
he ‘pursued his worldly avocations, he was 
amply blessed in “‘ basket and in store.” To 
a singularly child-like, transparent character 
was added a highly nervous organization, a 
combination which caused him sometimes to 
be misunderstood; but those who knew him 
well, recognized his purity and single-minded- 
ness. The strong points of his character be- 
ing sanctified, his usefulness was greatly en- 
larged, and he devoted much of his time, 
while in business, to the welfare of the poor 
around him. Having good judgment in sick- 
ness, and with talents as a nurse, he was fre- 
quently found in the dwellings and cabins of 
the poor, aiding by his skill, and ministering 
to the wants of the sick. He has been known 
to stay all night with a sick child, afraid to 
trust the ignorance of the attendants, in a 
place from which his fastidious taste would 
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have revolted if it had not been overpowered 
by his benevolent feelings. After he had 
left this field of usefulness, blessings were of- 
ten invoked upon him by those who gratefully 
remembered bim. Being so actively engaged 
in tkis kind of service, he felt the want of 
more medical knowledge, and, believing that 
his medical practice among the poor might 
be made more useful, he conceived it right, 
thouzh late in life, to study medicine. Hav- 
ing completed his studies, he was soon after 
called into an entirely different field to work. 
Without any thought of change, he was solic- 
ited to become an Agent on the Omaha In- 
dian Reservation, under the care of Friends. 
After due consideration, he accepted the offer, 
not without, as he afterwards said, some diffi- 
culty in understanding why, as he had felt it 
a duty to study medicine, he should also feel 
it right to accept the offer that took him 
away from his work. but it all became plain 
to him, when among the Indians; he found 
them suffering from disease in multiplied 
forms, malarious diseases carrying off many, 
and a want of the knowledge of the laws of 
health causing consumption to prevail largely. 
His medical attendance upon them added 
greatly to his cares. He was an indefatiga- 
ble worker, and the welfare of his “ children,” 
as he called them, was near his heart. He 
accomplished much while on the Reservation, 
and is deserving of a large share of the praise 
lately accorded by Commissioner Smith, that 
Friends had done a great deal for the poor 
Indians. While on the Reservation his peace 
principles were subjected to a severe test, but 
he came out triumphant. His tribe, subject 
to incursions from neighboring (ndians, had 
had their ponies frequently stolen, and were 
at last driven to desperation, and were deter- 
mined to attempt to recover them by warlike 
means. Edward Painter sympathized with 
them, and told them he believed he could 
recover them, if they would obey his orders. 
They had seen that he had been willing to 
sacrifice health, strength and almost life for 
them, they had faith in him, and submitted 
to his guidance. Relying on his faith in the 
protecting arm of his Heavenly Father, they 
went forth with him to ask for the restora- 
tion of the ponies. Soon they saw the Sioux 
advancing with menacing attitude, but they 
calmly awaited them. ‘The chief came for- 
ward with warlike demonstrations, and, after 
drawing nearer and nearer, pirouetting around 
them, observing (no doubt, with surprise) 
that the Omahas were unarmed, he quietly 
turned, leaving the field to the peaceful vic- 
tors. Shall we say that these Omahas were 
unarmed? No; their leader was clothed in 
panoply and shield, stronger than was ever 
nyented by man—the love of God in the 





heart, which spread its influence over hig 
people, and which his enemies could not 
withstand. Our dear friend’s heart was in 
his work during his stay among these people, 
He was often sorely tried in not being able 
to carry out his plans for their welfare, and 
the four years of toil and mental strain im- 
paired his health, and soon after leaving the 
Reservation he was stricken lightly by para- 
lysis. He said, the next day, very cheer. 
fully, ‘‘ This is a warning that my steward. 
ship will soon be ended; at any hour the 
summons may come.” In answer to a remark 
he said: “ Call it not light, nor tell me man 

recover from such attacks and live long. i 
know what it means—‘Set thine house in 
order.’ I now put aside all the plans I have 
been laying for the future; the consideration 
of what is before me will not shorten my 
days. I am ready, but I will endeavor to 
wait patiently till my time comes. The Lord 
has been good to me, let Him do to me as 
seemeth to Him best.” His faculties were 
mostly clear through many similar attacks, 
they, as is usual, increasing in intensity, 
Though feeble in walking, he went among 
his friends, and was sometimes engaged in 
giving utterance to the fullness of feeling 
which abounded with him. During the time 
he was an invalid he frequently expressed 
that he was living but for the moment; he 
believed he should soon have the final call. 
While very feeble, a few months before his 
death, he made an effort to visit one with 
whom there had been a long friendship, but 
who was so near the close of life he was 
scarcely able to see him. As E. P. wished it 
so strongly, he was admitted to the chamber; 
the scene was a solemn one, never to be for- 
gotten. But few words passed. E., slowly, 
and .in a low tone, suited to the condition of 
his friend, said, “I have wanted to see thee 
once more in this life, before we enter upon 
the other. We have loved each other here. 
I, too, am. expecting the summons; mine may 
come first—at any moment; but I am await- 
ing it with joy. Such, too, are thy feelings, 
I know.” A warm assent was given, there 
was a loving grasping of hands, a tearful 
parting, and the words, “ Farewell till we 
meet in Heaven.” The two have entered into 
rest. ‘‘When the Angel of Death had 
breathed upon him, and almost touched him 
with his wand,” his devotional spirit contin- 
ued strong. The Jast few days of his life 
were passed in unconsciousness, but his serene 


and peaceful close, and his frequent expres- | 


sions of readiness to meet the last messenger, 
have given the assurance that he has realized 
the fulfilment of the promise, “‘ He that over- 
cometh shall inherit all things, and I will 
be his God and heshall be my son.” M.G.M. 
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From The Christian Register. 
THE RELIGIOUS WORTH OF SCIEN1IFIC 
RESEARCH. 


The realms of science and faith cannot be 
divided by a sharp and definite line of boun- 
dary, preventing all intercourse between the 
ideas that people their respective domains, 
It is impossible that faith should take her 
own path and leave science: to follow hers, 
each sublimely indifferent to any word of 
truth the other may utter. 

Science cannot permit cosmogonies to be 
established in the name of faith. Faith can- 
not decide upon the age of man any more 
than upon the date of the Norman Conquest. 
By faith we cannot know the succession of 
geologic strata involved in the history of 
creation any more than we can determine by 
faith the number of the satellites of Jupiter. 
We have no more right to separate what we 
know as students of nature, from what we 
believe as worshippers of God, than to keep 
the life-blood which flushes through the 
cheeks from passing into the hands. The 
course of the »lood may be impeded by tying 
a bandage round the wrist, and the fingers 
will become pale and useless in proportion to 
the strength of the compress; in a similar 
way the circulation of the results of science 
through the soul may be checked by tying 
tightly over the mind the bandage of a 
changeless creed; but the results will be 
equally unhealthy, and the process equally 
unjustifiable. Our personal being is an or- 

anic whole, and no faculty can have its 
healthful action except it co-operates with 
every other. The God we worship is the 
universal spirit, and we cannot confine His 
presence to a narrow corner of the universe, 
or a single chamber of our complex being. 

Religious faith must be in harmony with 
the processes ard results of scientific research 

recisely as it must accord with the claims of 
ive and duty. As there should be no de- 
mand made in the great name of ‘faith at 
variance with the honorable tasks of worldly 
business—the noble courtesies of a gentle- 
man’s behavior, the genial affections of do- 
mestic lifex—so there should be no demand 
at variance with the unwearying marvel of 
the blue sky, the growing grase, the ripening 
harvest and the unfailing stars; with the 
mystery and joy and pain of life in its 
myriad forms, flitting among the trees, creep- 
iug upon the earth, peopling every nook and 
cranny over which the waters flow; with the 
majesty of an infinite past, having its record 
scored on the deep lines of the age-worn 
crags ; and with the prophecy of the change- 
ful future, written by the student who, dis- 
cerning the divine advancement of the ages 
“from glory to glory,” anticipates through 
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the action of the same unerring laws the 
wonder of that which shall be; and believes 
that from the phenomena of the living pres- 
ent at every point of time, a new heaven and 
a new earth will be prepared for those who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear. 

If religion have any truth, the universe of 
which this world is an atom is a thought of 
the creative God. To understand a law of 
pature is to reach a rule of thought in the 
mind of the Everlasting. Religious men 
should be the first to welcome a scientific 
discovery; because faith in God necessarily 
involves the conclusion that the outward 
changes of visible things are the movements 
of his Eternal Being. If the life we have 
proceed from the one Spirit pervading and 
sustaining the universe, there can be no dis- 
cord between the realm of outward phenom- 
ena and the inward kingdom of love and 
hope; while a fact of nature must be re- 
ceived as a direct revelation of the Divine 
Will. 

It is not that one set of truths termed 
“Christian” and “religious,” must be re- 
conciled with another set termed “scientific.” 
The very idea of reconciliation between re- 
ligion and science implies rivalry, jealousy 
and antagonism. I do not believe one doc- 
trine because I am a religious teacher, and 
another doctrine because I study science, and 
then endeavor by a reconciling process to 
bring the two together and prevent them from 
quarreling, and harmonize the inferences for 
the acceptance of which they severally 
clamor, but I accept every scientific law as a 
method of God; and therefore by direst 
consequence part and parcel of my faith in 
His high name. There is nothing to “ rec- 
oncile,” Scientific discoveries indicate the 
actual processes through which the Creator 
fulfills His purpose. 

Because men have been busily twisting and 
ingeniously contorting phrases in the vain 
attempt to combine opinions they have imag- 
ined to be “religious” with ascertained sci- 
entific facts, instead of simply and naturally 
accepting the facts as in themselves divine, 
a thousand misunderstandings have arisen 
between the church of God and the students 
of his works. The theologian must learn to 
accept truths, and no longer shift his ground 
to meet the requirements of a new discovery, 
or escape from the consequences of an ex- 
ploded error, in the painful effort to reconcile 
a doctrine to which he clings as orthodox 
with a fact he is compelled to receive as true. 
The Christianity, which is clothed with light 
as with a raiment, cannot be contradicted by 
science, any more than one limb of the body 
can separate its life from the life of another 
limb. The phenomena of nature form an 
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essential part of the material from which I| dents and concomitants, associated with two 


gain my knowledge of Gol; and it is utterly 
inconceivable, therefore, that anything op- 
posed to the discoveries of science can form 
= of my religion. If the foot shall say 

ecause I am not the hand I am not of the 
body, is it therefore not of the body? 

Nay! I challenge the issue on the very 
extremest speculations science can pursue, 
and am prepared to justify my faith without 
attempting to blind myself to the direction 
taken by any path of research. No scientific 
results claimed in the addresses of presidents 
of the British Association on “things or- 
ganic and inorganic, on the mind and on 
things perhaps beyond the reach of mind,” 
logically or practically exclude the sphere of 
religion from the realities of nature. 

The statement that “in matter is the 
promise and potency of every form of life” 
may be correct or incorrect, but it is not irre- 
ligious. It enlarges the definition of matter 
at the expense of characteristics ordinarily 
described as mental; but it contains no 
denial of the existence of a personal God. 

The words “promise” and “ potency,” 
as used by Tyndall, do not exclude intellec- 
tual action, or describe an imagined physical 
substitute for a “ Father in Heaven.” 

“ Potency ”—for what? Power exercised 
according to method is equivalent to power 
guided by controlling thought, and where 
there is controlling thought the Lord of the 
heavens and the earth is near at hand. In 
the last analysis matter itself disappears in 
any tangible sense, and force alone remains. 
What is force restricted to definite combina- 
tions but the expression of a determining 
will? When “promise” is connected with 
‘* potency ” there must be that forecasting of 
the future of which we know nothing except 
asa mental act. If qualities commonly de- 
scribed as mental are referred to the “ prom- 
ise and potency ” associated with “ matter ;” 
mind is not degraded to matter, but matter is 
uplifted to mind. The tendency of philoso- 
phical materialism is not to skepticism, but 
to idealism. ‘The resolution of matter into 
force, and the attribution to force of those 
mighty qualities, connected with ordered 
intellectual action, render the phenomena of 
the universe the manifestation of an author- 
ity possessed of every characteristic the 
Christian atcribes to bis God. In the at- 
tempt to reduce “spirit” to “matter,” mat- 
ter is itself transfigured and becomes spirit. 

Whatever definition may be given to mat- 


ter and spirit, the distinctions between the 


natural phenomena which constitute the sub- 
ject matter of science and the moral responsi- 


bilities with which Christianity is concerned, 


remain cnobliterated. The physical antece- 































own hypothesis about God (whatever it may 

be) with his account of the physical basis of 

life. The moment he makes the assertion 

“God cannot be known by man,” passing 

away from science he enters the realm of 

theology, and must submit to be judged by 

the laws applicable to the new theme of 

which he treats. No one expects the Spirit 

of the Lord to be left in the residuum of a | 
retort; or to be seen in the resolution of a 

nebulous film; or to be detected beneath a 

one-fiftieth objective. When the great name 

of God is called into question, the whole 

range of human experiences must be con | 
sulted. All our high affections and passions 
—our hopes, aspirations, duties, sins, sacri- 
fices—come into the field and claim to be 
heard as witnesses on behalf of the supreme 
reality of a kingdom of God. 


origin of species must stand or fall as the 
evidence may determine; but it is not antag- 
onistic to pure and undefiled religion. 


life, vegetable and animal, from diatom and 


sets of phenomena, may be analogous ang 
the phenomena themselves continue distinct, 
No connection that may be established be. 
tween the act of thinking and the peculiarj 
ties of our bodily organization can alter the 
fact that to exist as beings, capable of thought 
and moved by passion, implies relationship 
which the elements into which our flesh ang 
blood may be resolved do not share. A 
moral struggle against a passion is one thing; 
a chemical combination another. Honorable 
integrity of character is not the same thing 
as the faithfulness of the needle to the pole, 
The death of a martyr has a grandeur not 
possessed by an experiment in a laboratory, 


The man of science must not confound his 


The hypothesis of Darwin regarding the 


Were we to have proof that every form of 


rhysopod to man, had sprung from one soli- 
tary cell by a process of natural selection, so 
far from losing sight of God we should be 
guided along the actual path through which 
nis creative energy accomplished its perfect 
work and hear the very song of the morning 
stars when the foundations of the earth were 
fastened and the corner-stone thereof laid, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 

The possibilities of growth contained with- 
in that primal cell would testify at least as 
marvelously to the glory of the Lord asa 
myriad separate creations of independent 
species. The doctrine of development is an 
endeavor to explain the method of creation, 
and can no more be held to dispense with a 
Creator than an explanation of the metre of 
a song can be construed into a denial of the 
existence of a poet. The persistent upliftin 
of types of being from epoch to epoch woul 
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prove the ceaseless activity of a living Spirit, 
working out a definite purpose and manifest- 
ing himself with an ever-brightening glory. 

I study the lowest type of animal life; I 
note the jelly-like substance stretching out its 
filmy arms, changing its shape, secreting a 
shell, and extending itself by the coalescence 
of its extruded parts; I study the life given 
to man; its capacity for heroic sacrifice; its 
far-reaching affections which refuse to be 
bound by tne limitations of mortality ; its 
unconquerable discontent with whatsoever is 
mean, and cowardly, and selfish, and unjust ; 
I study the history of Jesus Christ, and note 
how the heart of humanity has been won to 
tender reverence by His purity and truth; 
and the Power capable of developing through 
any agencies whatsoever beings who them- 
selves can think and love and worship; and 
who recognize in Jesus Christ the standard of 
character to which they are called—is my 
Lord and my God. 


The realm of science being in itself a part 
of the kingdom of God, those who cherish a 
worshipful spirit are bound in gratitude to 
recognize the vast services rendered to relig- 
ion by researches carried on within its do- 
mains. Religious men have been too cold, 
suspicious and half-hearted in their acknowl- 
edgment of the indebtedness of faith to sci- 
ence. In no grudging or apologetic spirit 
let us lift up the hymn of thanksgiving for 
the divine revelations vouchsafed to man 
through the instrumentality of scientific re- 
search. 

As we thank God for the beauty of the 
day, the tenderness of love, and the great 
hopes that support the toilers for the world’s 
weal, let us praise His name for the mighty 
work science has accomplished,—the joy of 
its pursuit, the magnificence of its results, 
and its lofty promises of larger knowledge. 


Matter is no longer regarded as impure. 
Ancient speculators formed a thousand fan- 
tastic theories to bridge over the gulf they 
vainly imagined to exist between the perfect 
God and the material universe. The world 
to them was so stained and degraded that 
they could not conceive it possible for a God 
of infinite majesty to be directly concerned 
with its creation. 

Thanks to science, this oppressive and mis- 
erable dream has vanished. The world is no 
longer an unworthy prison-house of the soul. 
Faith does not tell the soul that its surround- 
ings are vile, but learifs from science to 
declare that our flesh and blood are sacred, 
































and bids us be pure because our bodies may 
become as temples visited by the Holy Spirit 


of the Eternal—Henry William Crosskey, 
F. £. 8. 






ATTRACTIVE RELIGION. 
This is the special charge of Christ’s fol- 


lowers. to move among their fellow men, and 
by the sweet attraction of godliness, “ win” 
them to forsake the shamelessness and vile- 
ness of sin, and come to that pure and 
blessed life. 


“ All things that are lovely,” we, as the 


disciples of Jesus, must put on, if we would 
effect such a result. 
of us that our religion is firm, that it braves 
danger, that it blanches not before opposi- 
tion, that it speaks sharp words to every 
tempter, saying, “Get thee behind me, Sa- 
tan ?” 
is it, in us, lovely, too? Is it sour, is it aus- 
tere, is it grim and ‘frowaing? It has no 
business to be; it has no right to be. 
enkindle desire in no human bosom, except 
the desire to defer as long as possible any 
fellowship with it. 


Is it enough with any 


Is it not only true and constant, but 


It will 


Christianity, to be winning, should show in 


us a pleasant face, it should chase away all 
dark 
should smooth the frown from the brow. It 
should arch pleasantly the bow of the lips. 
It should look with gentleness out of the 
eyes. 
cheerful smile. 
face with a soft and warm-tinted light, so 
that every man who looks upon thee har- 
monizing features should be made to ask, 
What sweet secret lurks below ? 


shadows from the countenance. It 


It should wear often a hearty and 
It should mantle the whole 


It ought to mellow and soften the tones. 


They have no right to be gruff and imperi- 
ons. 
domineering. 
Christians speak with downright cadences, 
imperative, peremptory, dictatorial, as though 
there was a strenuous hardship of self-will 
in them, over-riding other men’s views, feel- 
ings, and wishes, repels men from them, and 
makes some gentle spoken worldling far more 
lovely by contrast. This is not wise nor 
right. It is very unfortunate and very 
wrong. 


They must not be self-asserting and 
The way in which some 


Our religion ought to pervade our manners. 
It is the highest law of pure and true cour- 
tesy. It cannot be indifferent to any man’s 
feelings, nor blind to his discomforts. It 
must think of his accommodation before our 
own. It must insist upon his taking preced- 
ence, “in honor preferring” him to our- 
selves. It must give him the inside of the 
walk, the head of the pew, half of the seat 
in the car, his right to his own judgment, re- 
spect for his opinions, room for his peculiari- 
ties and idiosyncrasies. When Christianity 
in any of its confessors forgets to be polite, 
lays aside the apostolic injunction, “Be cour- 
teous,” indulges in little petty self-prefer- 
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ments and self-securities, which worldly and 
good breeding adjures, it does not win men; 
it only invites them to dislike and despise it ; 
it denies its own nature; for if it be any- 
thing; it is love in the heart and love in the 
ife. 

The Christian should be the kindest of 
men ; 80 ready to serve another, so willing to 
wait himself, so open-handed, accepting dis- 
turbance of his plans and convenience so gra- 
ciously, so cheerful and ready in the small 
offices of ministering to his neighbor’s com- 
fort, that it should be a perpetual marvel to 
the lookers-on how he can carry about with 
him this unfailing spirit of practical and 
hearty beneficence. 

Do you say, Of course a Christian will be 
and do all this, if he be truly what we call 
him? Ah! it would seem sometimes as 
though a man had acquired something of 
the substance of this transformed character, 
when he is thoughtless about its expression. 
Some minds confuse themselves in regard to 
character and manners, by separating and 
discriminating where there is no room for 
such discrimination. The expressions of 
character are part of it, no mean part of it, 
the whole practical part of it. 

Genuine Christianity ought to shine forth 
in all these forms of sweetness, gentleness, 
consideration, sympathy, and kindness, if it 
would charm men to its beauty and loveli- 
ness, and detach them from the odious reign 
of selfishness by winning them to itself— 
Christian Standard and Home Journal. 





THE COUNTRY’S GREATEST EVIL. 


To the Editors—I enclose for Friends’ In- 
telligencer a short speech by Vice-President 
Henry Wilson, which I heard him deliver at 
the National Temperance Convention, held 
in this city (Chicago) in Sixth month last. I 
think it would come in very properly now, 
and possibly have increased weight, since he 
is gone, and we shall hear him no more. How 
I wish we might have more men like him, 
with influence, to work against this evil prac- 
tice and traffic. a. F. 


“ Forty years of experience and observation 
have taught me that the greatest evil of our 
country, next, at any rate, to the one that has 
gone down in fire and blood to rise no more, 
is the evil of intemperance. Every day’s ex- 
perience, every hour of reflection, teaches me 
that it is the duty of patriotism, the duty of 
humanity, the duty of Christianity, to live 
Christian lives, and to exert temperance in- 
fluence among the people. There was a time, 
when I was younger than I am now, when I 
hoped to live long enough to see the cause 
which my heart loves and my judgment ap- 


proves stronger than it is to-day. I may be 

mistaken, but it seems to me that the present 

is a rather dark and troubled night for that 

cause, and it is because it so seems to me that 

I believe it to be the duty of every honest, 

conscientious, selfsacrificing man of our 

country to speak and to work for the cause iy 

every legitimate and proper way; and my 

reliance for the advancement of the cause of 

temperance is the same reliance which I haye 

for the spread of the Gospel of our Divine 

Lord and Master. The heart, the conscience 

and the reason must be appealed to continu. 

ally; and Christian men and women must 

remember that the heart of Christiaaity ig 

temperance. If it costs a sacrifice, give it, 

What is sacrifice to doing good and lifting 

toward heaven our fellow-men? We have 
have got to rely on appeals and addresses 
made to the heart of this nation, to the con- 
science of the people and the reason of the 
country. We have got to train up our chil- 
dren in the cause from infancy. We must 
teach it in the schools and everywhere by 
word, and, above all, by example; and it 
seems to me that Christian ministers, in this 
dark hour of our country, when they see so 
much intemperance, and what looks to some 
of us like a reaction, should make the voice 
of the pulpits of this land heard. Members 
of Christian churches should remember that 
they have something to do in this cause. If 
anything stands in the way of Christianity it 
is the drunkenness in our land. A word for 
temperance at this time is the strongest blow 
against the kingdom of Satan and for the 
cause of our Lord and Master. Suppose you 
have been disappointed. Suppose that many 
of your laws have failed. We know that we 
are right. We personally feel and see it. 
The evidence is around and about us that we 
cannot be mistaken in living total abstinence 
lives and recommending such a course to our 
neighbors. When it costs something to stand 
by the temperance cause, then is the hour to 
stand by it. If I could be heard today by 
the people of the land, by the patriotic young 
men of this country, full of life, vigor and 
hope, I would say that it is among the first, 
the highest and the grandest duties which the 
country, God and the love of humanity impose 
to work for the cause of total abstinence.” 


skint 
SCIENTIFIC CULTURE. 


The idea that poor teachers can give ele- 
mentary instruction, that in the beginning, 
when children are young, the character of the 
instruction is less important, is a fatal mis- 
take. The best teachers should initiate the 
studies, and guide the early development of 
children. 
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Not by a superficial familiarity with many ‘‘ ‘begins to read by night, 
things, but by a thorough knowledge of a few And I to sew by candle light.’ 
things, does any one grow in mental strength 
and vigor. De Candolle told me that he 
could teach all he knew with a dozen plants. 
Unquestionably he could have done it 
better perhaps with so few than with many, 
certainly for beginners. If a teacher does 
not require many specimens, so they be well 
selected, neither should he seek for them far 
and wide. Let the pupil find in his daily 
walks the illustrations and repeated evidence 
of what he has heard in the school-room. I 
think there should be a little museum in 
every school-room, some dozen specimens of 
radiates, a few hundred shells, a hundred in- 
sects with some crustacea and worms, a few 
fishes, birds and mammalia, enough to char- 
acterize every class in the animal kingdom. 
Pupils should be encouraged to find their own 
specimens, and taught to handle them, This 
training is of greater value and wider appli- 
cation than it may seem. Delicacy of manip- 
ulation, such as the higher kinds of investiga- 
tion demand, requires the whole organization 
to be brought into harmony with the mental 
action. The whole nervous system must be 
in subordination to the intellectual purpose. 
Even the pulsation of the arteries must not 
disturb the steadiness of attitude and gaze of 
the investigator. 

The study of nature is a mental struggle 
for the mastery of the external world. If we 










So the days speed on, varied sometimes by 
visits from our friends, and then again we 
take our turn as guests in other households. 

“ Our Circular Meeting was held last First- 
day P. M., and, notwithstanding the inclem- 
ent weather, the house was well filled. Eight 
communications, all brief, and, we thought, 
lively, were delivered on the occasion; the 
testimonies evinced harmony of feeling, and 
time was allowed between the expressed exer- ~ 
cises for the word to find lodgment in the 
hearts of the people. 

‘In neighborhoods in which there are not 
many Friends, the responsibility of holding 
these meetings rests weightily upon a few, 
and at times they are disposed to question the 
utility of their continuance. “The prospect 
of having many of our neighbors to assem- 
ble with us, and a fear lest the meeting may 
not be conducted under that Divine Author- 
ity, which will bring all assembled to acknow!- 
edge its influence, casts a burden upon the 
mind, and causes us to query, ‘ Who hath re- 
quired this at our hands?’ That many con- 
cerned Friends esteem the holding of Circu- 
lar meetings of at least doubtful propriety, 
has perhaps caused us to examine the subject 
more frequently and closely than we might 
otherwise have done, and our observation has 
not led to the conclusion that much perma- 
nent religious awakening has resulted to the 
do not consider it in this light we shall hardly | members of our own Society from the hold- 
succeed in the highest aims of the naturalist. ing of these meetings. While there has been 
It is truly a struggle of man for an intellec-| a great interest manifested in their attend- 
tual assimilation of the thought of God.—) ance, and a general flocking to them, the 


Agassiz. mid-week meetings in the same localities 
—_—_—_—_———SSSS | continue small, and the First-day morning 
TAs e R A Pp Se one is often poorly attended, e:pecially on 


the day on which the Circular Meeting is 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS.|held. With these facts before us, we are 
as Eau. | scarcely justified in attributing to their effects 
“ Winter seems fast hastening upon us, and | much increase of Society interest among those 
the fierce winds whistle round our dwelling, | of our own fold; and yet, while we are not 
demanding an entrance at every crevice, but as| aware that the custom has been attended 
yet we find no difficulty in keeping them] with any decidedly favorable results to our - 
without. Nature is disrobed of all her green | growth asa religioas body, we are not pre- 
attire except an occasional wheat-field, bring- | pared to have them discontinued. As a means 
ing to mind the sweet spring weather which | of bringing us into occasional association for 
will assuredly come again in due season. A | Divine worship with other professors and non- 
few little birds are still hopping about, with | professors in the community in which we live, 
their dark jackets and white vests, and it is} and thus affording an opportunity for the 
one of my pleasures to scatter crumbs to them | spread of our principles and testimonies, we 
from the window. In summer, when there is | believe the Circular Meetings may be promo- 
so much beauty around us, we think what will | tive of good. But, that this may be the case, 
we do when deprived of all these enjoyments ; | committees having them in charge and other 
but gradually they fade away. One by one,| Friends who attend them must strive after 
we gather many of the sweet flowers inside ;| Divine ability in the exercise of their spirits 
it is our daily care to tend them, and the| and their gifts, ever remembering that, ‘ ex- 
present duties and pleasures seem all-absorb-| cept the Lord build the city, they labor in 
ing. We trim the evening lamp, and —— | vain that build it.’ 
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“An editorial and perhaps, also, a commu- 
nication, in former numbers of the Jntelli- 
gencer, on the propriety of elders, and not 
ministers, closing the services of a religious 
meeting, met my cordial approval. I have 
long thought a change in this respect would 
be conducive to the best interests of some 
meetings. Ministers, as a general rule, are 
‘unfitted to sympathize with the unexpressed 
exercises of others. Occupied with their own 
when the burden is removed from their spir- 
its, they are often ready to conclude that the 
services of the meeting are about ended. Not 
that they would desire to close the way for 
further expression, but the prominence neces- 
sarily given to their own impressions, in a 
measure disqualifies them for feeling the lack 
there may be in minds not reached by their 
communication, nor probably designed to be, 
‘but which might be fed by the food to be 
distributed by another, for the Heavenly 
Father 


“‘ «Has many aims to compass, many messengers to 
send, 
And His instruments are fitted each to some dis- 
tinctive end.’ 


“Tt may be a delicate matter for the elders 
‘to propose this change, but I hope the minis- 
ters will see the propriety of doing so, and 
act upon it. It appears to me they might 
consider it a relief to have such a responsi- 
bility removed from them.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 11, 1875. 


Tue Inprans.—A meeting of delegates 
having charge of the Indians in the Northern 
Superintendency met at Baltimore on the 
25th and 26th of Tenth month, A report of 
their proceedings has reached ts, from which 
we learn that the seven Yearly Meetings of 
Friends were represented, including that of 
Illinois, which is united with Friends of Bal- 
timore in the care of the Pawnees. 

The Central Executive Committee made a 
report of their proceedings during the past 
year. Some of their number have frequently 
visited Washington and conferred with the 
President, members of Congress and Indian 
Department on matters connected with the 
interests of the Indians, and they feel encour- 
aged with the steady progress of the tribes 
under the care of Friends. At all the agen- 
cies First-day schools for Indian youth and 
such of the adults as are willing to attend, 


have been established. In these, lessong 
from the Scriptures are taught, and instruc. 
tion given in regard to practical religion. 

In the report of Barclay White, Superin. 
tendent to the Executive Committee, he 


states that 

“During the past year, the Indians of the North. 
ern Superintendency have been peaceable, tractable 
and comparatively industrious. 

“No murder of a white person has been com- 
mitted by them for a period of four years. 

“The area of cultivated land has been much en- 
larged, and in each tribe increased interest is taken 
in industrial pursuits tending to civilization and 
self-support, although in. every tribe there still 
exists a party desirous of adhering to the former 
habits and customs of the race. 

“Sobriety and temperance in drinking are the 
rule, and in some tribes an intemperate drinking 
person cannot be found. I would particularly 
mention the Omahas and Pawnees as being clear 
from this vice. 

“ Disregard of the ties of marriage, horse-stealing 
and petty theft are the crimes most prevalent. The 
ancient customs of the race still in a great measure 
regulate the continuance and dissolution of the 
marriage relation. Horse-stealing cannot be pro- 
perly punished on the reservations. The military 
object to receiving the offenders for punishment, 
and Government prisons are not open for them, 
Agency laws are sufficient only for the punishment 
of small crimes.” 

The following statistics of the Northern 
Superintendency are reported by the Com- 
mittee: 

Santee Sioux 

Population, 800; 1 boarding school, 2 mission 
schools and 3 day schools; 40 male pupils and 60 
females; 100 Indians can read Dacotah, 10 can read 
English ; all wear citizens’ dress; 50 acres broken 
and 481 acres cultivated this year by Indians; 800 
bushels wheat, 13,400 bushels corn and 3,500 buash- 
els potatoes raised by Indians; 250 tons hay cut by 


Indians; 400 horses and 350 cattle owned by Indians; 
180 houses occupied by Indians. 


WINNEBAGOES 
Population, 1,667; 1 boarding school, 3 day 
schools, 146 male scholars, 65 females—total 210; 
145 Indians can read English; 1,000 wear citizens’ 
dress ; 800 acres broken, and 1,880 acres cultivated 


‘by Indians this year; 5,800 bushels wheat, 20,000 


bushels corn and 4,000 bushels potatoes raised by 
Indians; 400 tons hay cut by Indians; 350 horses, 
48 cattle and 400 hogs owned by Indians; 162 houses 
occupied by Indians. 

OmAHAS. 

Population, 1,005; 3 day schools, 75 male and 81 
female pupils—total 156; 120 Indians can read Eng- 
lish; 45 wear citizens’ dress; 681 acres broken 
and 1,500 acres cultivated by Indians this year; 
3,500 bushels wheat, 25,000 bushels corn and 300 
bushels potatoes raised by Indians this year; 650 
horses, 75 cattle and 150 hogs owned by Indians; 
75 houses occupied by Indians. 
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PAWNEES. 

Population, 2,200; 1 boarding school and 1 day 
school; 80 male pupils and 45 female—total 125; 
140 Indians can read English; 37 wear citizens’ 
dress; 600 acres cultivated by Indians ; 5,000 bush- 
els wheat, 7,000 bushels corn raised by Indians; 
409 tons hay cut by Indians; 1,000 horses and 10 
cattle owned by Indians, 11 houses occupied by 
Indians. 

Ororks AND Missourias. 

Population, 457; 1 industrial boarding school; 
45 Indians can read English; 150 acres broken and 
300 acres cultivated by Indians; 500 bushels wheat, 
10,000 bushels corn and 8,000 bushels potatoes 
raised by Indians; 500 horses and 319 cattle owned 
by Indians; 11 houses occupied by Indians. 

Iowas AND Sacs AnD Foxes. 

Population, Iowas, 219; Sacs and Foxes, 98; 1 
school and orphans’ home and 1 day school; 28 
male and 14 female pupils—total 42, including Sac 
and Fox children; 90 can read English; 140 acres 
broken and 800 acres cultivated by Indians; 16,000 
bushels corn and 1,000 bushels potatoes raised by 
Indians; 1,100 tons hay cut by !ndians; 326 horses, 
174 cattle and 138 hogs owned by Indians; 41 houses 
occupied by Indians. 


The contributions for the Indian service 
the past year by our Yearly Meetings, as 
reported, have been $7,666.79. This sum 
has been judiciously expended under the 
direction of the Agents, for clothing, medi- 
cines and sanitary stores, all of which are 
still necessary, particularly for the aged, in- 
firm and children. The rapid progress the 
Indians have made in the arts of civilized 
life, and their improved moral condition, 
under the Christian influences which have 
been brought to bear upon them, should en- 
courage Friends to continue their subscrip- 
tions to the Indian Aid Associations which 
have been established in the several Yearly 
Meetings. Their efforts in supplying the 
needful adjuncts of civilization have tended 
greatly to produce the favorable results to 
which allusion has been made. 





MARRIED. 


LIPPINCOTT—RUSSELL.—On 17th of Eleventh 
month, 1875, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
by Friends’ ceremony, D. C. Lippincott, of Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., to Mary Ada, daughter of John 
and Eliza Russell, of Lumber City, Clearfield co., 
Pa. 


WORTHINGTON—SCOTT.—On the 25th of 
Eleventh month, at the residence of Eiwin Scott, 
with the approbation of Gunpowder Monthly Meet- 
ing, J. Morris Worthington, of Harford county, and 
Mary E. Scott, daughter of the late Abram Scott. 


+ ~8r — 


DIED. 


BASSETT.—On the 9th of Eleventh month, 1875, 
of typhoid pneumonia, Hannah P., wife of Edward 
H. Bassett, of Salem, N. J., and daughter of the late 
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Evi Smith, of Philadelphia, in the 55th year of her 
age. 


LILLEY.—On the 8th of Eleventh month, 1875, 
Honor C. Lilley, in the 89th year of her age; an 
esteemed Elder of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend in her last illness (of many 
months) suffered much, but bore it all with remark- 
able patience and Christian resignation. Her seren- 
ity of mind was unclouded to the last. Through- 
out her life she was a consistent member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Kind and affable in manner, she 
was greatly beloved, and was especially attractive 
to the young, who ever found her company agree- 
able. Her death has left a vacancy that is felt by 
all who knew her; but we have the evidence 
she has entered that rest prepared for the people of 
God. 


MORGAN.—On the 19th of Eleventh month, 1875, 
at the residence of her brother-in-law, Thomas H. 
Matthews, of Baltimore county, Md., Hannah Mor- 
gan; a member (for some years past) of Gunpow- 
der Monthly Meeting, formerly of Red Stone Monthiy 
Meeting, Pa., where the greater part of her life was 
passed. 

With the above-named Friend (Honor C. Lilley) 
she was united in the closest bond of friendship as 
well as of relationship, they having been members 
of the same Monthly Meeting (Red Stone) for twenty 
years (during the period of Honor C. Lilley’s mar- 
ried life). It seems a remarkable chain of circum- 
stances that had placed them again so near together 
in hfe, and now in death. Hannah Morgan has 
closed her useful and innocent life, and has, we 
trust, received the reward of, “Well done, good 
and faithfal servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” z 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 77. 
(Continued from page 652.) 


IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND, 


A three weeks’ sojourn at Interlaken need 
not be the occasion of tedious description. It 
is surely not needful to tell how, day after 
day, we walked idly round the fair valley, 
traced the swift-flowing Aar from lake to 
lake, mounted to the friendly pavilions on 
the mountain sides, and gathered the fair 
flowers that gladden the meadow and wood- 
land, growing more and more, as time wore 
on, into sympathy with our friendly and 
cheery fellow travelers. 

There are many Americans abiding among 
the pleasant ways of Interlaken; the weary 
man of business, who comes with wife and 
daughters to find short forgetfulness of the 
strife of life, to see what strength and healing 
may be gained from the fragrant firs of the 
mountain, and what renewal of faith from the 
solemn, reassuriug presence of the radiant 
Jungfrau—the scholar and the dreamer, who 
love to climb the misty mountain-tops, and 
find this ardent endeavor to rise above the 
bewildering tumult of the world of man in 
harmony with the strivings of their lives— 
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and here, too, is the listless wanderer and 
the merry pleasure-seeker, who love the gay 
resort for other reasons. 

The powerful Aar furnishes the propelling 
force which gives impulse to the mighty 
water wheel of Seiler’s factory of parquet 
floorings in the neighboring village of Un- 
terseen, and in this busy workshop we spent 
avery interesting morning. Different colored 
woods, some almost as black as ebony, some 
as white as snow—the bright red cedar, the 
varied-tinted walnuts, oaks and maples, are 
being sawed into planks, and these planks are 
divided into sections of many geometric 
shapes, which bear a carefully studied rela- 
tionship to each other. Then each piece is 
grooved on the edge, and they are joined to- 
gether by thin strips of wood exactly fitting 
the grooves, forming intricate and even ele- 
gant patterns, which are yet more closely 
united by heated glue. When the block of 
flooring, about two feet square, has been con- 
structed, it is enclosed in a strong frame-work 
and tightly held by screws until perfectly dry 
and firm, and then it is subjected to the action 
of a revolving plane, which gives it a delicate 
polish, seemingly as smooth as glass. Each 
individual block of flooring is grooved all 
round, and they are to be joined together 
with strips and glue, and so neatly and ac- 
curately that the most critical eye cannot de- 
tect the least defect in the work, as we see it 
in every room and in all the passages of the 
great hotel in which we are sojourning. An 
intelligent and courteous artisan joins us as 
we wander curiously through the various de- 
partments of the factory, and explains each 
process with great friendliness, pointing out 
one beautiful pattern which is destined for 
Paris, and one yet more elaborate and ele- 
gant, which is to cross the wide Atlantic, 
and be trampled upon by the feet of young 
New York. These polished and many-tinted 
floors would scorn to hide their glories un- 
der carpets such as invest all the rooms 
of an American house, but only submit to 
slight eclipse from a few rich rugs which 
lie in front of sofas and by the bed-sides. 
The superior neatness and elegance of this 
arrangement is manifest, and there is far 
greater cleanliness also than even the most 
fastidious housekeeper can attain to by our 
methods. But the wax and polishing-brush 
are in constant requisition, and great is the 
labor required to keep up the splendor of the 
wondrous floor. Then, too, the inexperienced 
must tread with great deliberation and with 
thoughtful attention to the support of the 
center of gravity, or it will be possible to take 
a most undignified slide upon the glassy sur- 
face, ending in national humiliation in the 
presence of the assembled representatives of 


the peoples of the elder world. Let the song) 
and daughters of America be forewarned, 

A walk in the other direction toward Lake 
Brienz briogs us to the wooded heights of 
Goldswy], on which rises the ancient ruined 
tower of the parish church, abandoned. 209 
years ago. Through cool forest paths we 
mount and mount, and at length stand on the 
plateau where once the people of the littl 
town below used to come for spiritual com. 
munion with the Highest, and for priestly 
comfort and counsel. Even yet they brin 
their beloved dead to the fair high place, an 
lay their ashes around the ancient altar with 
the assurance that 


‘‘ Man’s spirit does not moulder in the dust, 

The vesture only sinks into the grave;— 

Faith points the pathway of the disenthralled 

Through Death’s dark portals, to the Fatherland,”* 

We sat down to rest in the silent, grassy 
place of graves, and felt that it was, indeed, 
fitting spot to be set apart as ‘‘ God’s Acre,” 
for there is peace and consolation for the sor- 
rowing in the holy silence of these skyward — 
places, and the mouldering ruins of the old_ 
sanctuary are in perfect accord with the de” 


cadence of the temple of the departed spirit, 


There is 


“Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 
And on these dews that drench the furze, 
And all the silvery gossamers 
That twinkle into green and gold.” 


These and many other edifying reflections 7 
were suggestea as we sat aloft in the silence,” 


and a gradual obscurity which stole over the 
valley and saddened the little mirroring seas 


was hardly noted; it seemed so in harmony | 
with the declining day, the ruined tower and _ 
the mouldering graves; but a portentous” 
thunder growl, and the great tear drops which | 
began to besprinkle the turf—* the first of a7 


thunder shower”—recalled us to practical 
present life. 
down the mountain and back to the common 
world of the living and the shelter of the 
hostelry, is the close of an afternoon’s wan- 
derings and musings. 

Just in front o: our hotel, not ten minutes’ 
walk distant, rises the symmetrical fir-clad 
mountain of Little Rugen, only 2,330 feet 
high. This hill is traversed by excellent 
roads and paths, along which are placed at 
frequent intervals, wherever the pedestrian 
cares to linger, most cosy and comfortable 
seats and neat pavilions, in which it is de- 
lightful to rest and enjoy the ever-varying 
view of vale and mountain, lake and river. 
We took many walks here, availing ourselves 
of the various pathways which have been pro- 
vided to suit the diversified tastes of aspiring 





* Inscription on a grave at Sarnen. 


A hasty, ignominous retreat 7 
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travelers, and, finally, I ascended by the steep 
zig-zag way quite to the summit, where a 
spacious and pretty pavilion invites to rest, 
and where the crowning glories of this fair 

ion are revealed in the greatest perfection. 
Tall, murmuring firs densely clothe the whole 
mountain, and would shut the climber from 
all view of the valley and the mountain 
height. But the woodman’s axe has been at 
work on the Little Rugen, and has hewn 
avenues in three directions, down which we 
may get views of both lakes and of the Jung- 
frau and her attendant snowy heights. I had 
come alone to the summit; my friends, less 
hopeful, lingering for me on one of the lower 
Jateaus, but I felt the strongest inclination 
to give hours instead of minutes to the breezy, 
murmurous, fragrant high place of glorious 
views. The joyous feathered creatures who 
have builded their nests in the swaying tops 
of the fir-trees, are jubilant to-day, and not a 
cloud dims the blue concave which arches 
over the valley, and seems to rest securely 
on the far-distant summits, while the pretty 
lakes reflect the grandeur and beauty of the 
scenery. I am amazed that more praise is 
not given to this most lovely spot, the most 
soul-satisfying of any that is so easily accessi- 
ble at Interlaken. There are wise travelers 
who would far rather scale the rugged and 
defiant heights, and look on the drear and 
sublime desolations of the most ancient moun- 
tain-tops, but this little walk up the Rugen, 
and this safe, sheltered repose in the pres- 
ence of indescribable and varied beauty and 
majestic splendor, will suffice for a day of 
summer's rest and recreation. 

An afternoon trip to Giessbach on the Lake 
of Brienz was most pleasing and entirely 
satisfactory, and I am glad to bear testimony 
to the charms of the broken cataract, which 
has been compared to an ode in seven strophes. 
A little steamer lands us at the foot, and a 
tolerably good pathway leads up the steep 
ascent beside the roaring, dashing torrent, 
which seems to come leaping from the moun- 
tain top. An excellent and spacious hotel 
receives the climbers, and we are established 
for the day and for the night, face to face 
with one of the grandest waterfalls in Switzer- 
land. There is a finished elegance about the 
smooth, turfy knolls, the dark green fir-wood, 
the neat chalets, the glancing-dancing waters, 
the silvery spray, and the graceful bridge 
which spans the torrent, which gives a park- 
like appearance to the mountain side; and 
perhaps there is not enough of the untutored 
wildness of Nature to please the most artistic. 
But an afternoon spent in climbing up on the 
right hand and down on the left, and in a 
visit to the safe gallery which has been 
fashioned behind the magnificent sheet of the 
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second fall, whence we can view the world, 
but more darkly than through a glass, and 
whence, at appropriate times and seasons, 
circular rainbows are seen, is a happy memory. 
When we reached the loftier heights, I was 
interested to note the strangely bewildering 
effect of the fierce waters, which roared above 
and below, the steep height which frowned 
down, and the depth that threatened from 
beneath, and I was stepping cautiously with 
a sense of giddiness, when a friend, who had 
ascended with us, took my arm despairingly, 
declaring that she had lost all confidence in 
herself, being overcome bya kind of un- 
reasoning terror of the dark, passionate fury 
of the waters. Thesolemn firs stood round in 
close array, intercepting all that was left of 
the day beams, and a great friendly dog comes 
bounding past us, innocent of all ungentle 
intent, but big and strong enough to give a 
perilous push to the trembling traveler on 
the narrow stair. But we descend in entire 
safety, of course, and return to the hotel, from 
the piazza of which we are to see the 
illumination of the falls in the evening. At 
9 o’clock all the guests assemble at the sound 
of a bell, a preliminary rocket or two ascends, 
hissing into the air, and very soon the roaring 
waters are made visible, and then begin to 
glow with intense and varied tints. One fall 
is of a delicate violet tint, another is pure 
blue, another is green, another orange, and 
yet another fiery red, while the dark, grace- 
ful firs which cast their shadows over the 
waters by day, have a strange, unwonted 
beauty and richness by this artificial light. 
I am told that a great bundle of straw is set 
on fire behind the principal fall, where we 
were standing a little time ago, which makes 
the broad sheet of water look like an immense 
mass of liquid gold, plunging into a mysteri- 
ous abyss, out of which rises a cloud of jew- 
elied brightness. It is a childish device, no 
doubt, but we find it beautiful to look upon, 
and no more a violation of the eternal fitness 
of things than was the similar illumination 
of the Coliseum or of the Forum of old Rome, 
and so are childishly delighted with the fairy 
scene. S. R. 
Eighth month 1st, 1875. 





THE INVESTIGATING COMMISSION’S REPORT. 
(Continued from page 654.) 


Upon the Commissioner of Indian affairs, 


the Commission says : 


“The duty chiefly devolves of administeriag 
affairs. Upon him rests the direct responsibility of 
that branch of the public service. If it is honestly 
and successfully conducted, to him belongs the 
honor. If it is negligently or fraudulently admin- 
istered, to him shou!d be awarded the condemnation. 
We have seen nothing in the course of our investi- 
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gations that would lead us to any other conclusion | this has resulted from their growing perception gf 
than that the present Commissioner earnestly and | the irresistible power of the government, their dg” 
sincerely desires to perform his duty faithfully to the | creasing means of subsistence upon the plains, th 

country. We have encountered no transaction | extensive scale upon which we supply their anima 

which casts the least shadow upon his personal or | wants, or the meritorious efforts to extend the bleg. 

official integrity; bnt we bave met with many marked | sings of Christianity and civllization among them, 
by the want of that vigilance, astuteness and deci- | to all the causes combined, it is unnecessary for yg) 
sion of character which should belong to the head | here to express an opinion; but that the fact ig gg! 
of that important bureau. We have already had | is attested by the uniform opinion of every officg 
occasion, in the progress of this report, to comment | of the army, and of every trader and other pergoy 
upon acts of the Commissioner which exhibit a want | who was examined by us upon the subject. The 
of due diligence and a liability to be deceived and | iron bond of their tribal organizations is rapid] 

imposed upon by cunning and unprincipled men. | weakening, and the most eminent and distinguished 
It is unnecessary to make further reference to these | chiefs now hold their positions by a precariong 
facts here; but in addition to such as have been| tenure. We believe the day has gone by when gq 
specially referred to in the preceding part of this | formidable Indian war can ever again occur in thig 
report, we would say that the forms of contracts, as | country.” 

prepared in the Indian Office, do not seem to us to} In the general observations which conclude 


be marked by that clearness and precision, those | this exhaustive report, the Commission further 
carefully guarded-provisions, minute specifications says: 
of terms of performance which should distinguish oom , acd : 

: : The policy of the Government in its relations to 
contracts of such magnitude and interest to the the Indian population of this continent could not 


public. We think also it was inexcusable to permit fai ‘ aa ae ca ae 
: . ss ail to attract the attention of this Commission in t 

a long & Gime to singes without ancertaining the course of the investigations which they have bed 
poadion myennts Detwenn the selinent ant the agye- conducting. From the earliest settlement of this 
ae and ene as the contract of transporta- country we have been in the habit of treating the 
mod ie “8 ate: ao oeat aimee Indian tribes as sovereignties, or quasi sovereigntieg 

, ican —of entering into treaties with them as we would 
whether Sidney was not a shorter and more econom- with independent nations, and of regulating our in. 


ical point for wagon transportation from the rail- ; sos 
. air tercourse with them by the provisions of such trea. 

r ; : : 

oad than Cheyenne. We think it an error to have ties. This was a very natural course upon our part, 


let at New York the contract for the wagon trans- : ; 
: : : +. | wher they held and occupied so large a portion of 
portation from the railroad to the agencies, as it the territory embraced within the limits of the! 


prevented the freighters from entering into any com- : : : ' 

petition for that transportation, and left the bureau ptoaen samy oe “on Selations, and will 
; : , 

& prey to & speculating contractor. We believe that the means of their independent subsistence so large. | 


better arrangements could be devised than those ly abounded upon the plains. Buta different state of 


which now exist, and which necessitate the inter- : ; : 
: ‘i ; facts now exists. Their entire number, throughout) 
vention of « contracto: of transportation upon the the wide extent of the republic, have dwindled down 


reat highways of — ilr i 

cond io the Sstenn eiiies ota Women” We to a few hundred thousand persons, scattered ovg 
think he erred in paying to McCann the full amount 
of his transportation claims, based upon the sup- 
posed distance of 212 miles from the railroad to the 
agency, relying upon a new contract for transpor- 
tation entered into with him from which the Com- 
missioner believed the government could be indem- 
nified against possible loss, when the precise dis- 
tance should be subsequently ascertained. Such 
arrangements by the bureau are irregular and per- 
Nicious as precedents. We think he erred in au- 
thorizing Dr, Saville to select an inspector of flour 
at Cheyenne instead of exercising that important 
function himself. We think he erred in supplying 
pork to the Indians instead of bacon, not simply 
because the food is distasteful to the Indians, but 
because it also involves the needless cost of the 
transportation of the brine and barrel, they forming 
one third of the cost of transportation thus paid 
for. 

It is not to be denied that there has been improve- 
ment in the Indian service under Commissioner 
Smith’s administration. Whether this is due exclu- 
sively to him or conjointly to him and the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, we need not attempt to de- 
termine. Each is, no doubt, entitled to a proper 
share of credit for this gratifying result. The con- 
tracts are now more faithfully executed, and so far 
as our visit afforded us the opportunity of observa- 
tion, the recent supplies have been of an unexcep- 
tionable character. 


It is equally apparent that the temper and feelings 
of the Indians have undergone a very favorable 
change towards our people and government. Whether 































we must continue to feed and clothe them at an op- 
pressive cost to the people of the United States ; or 


by industry and the cultivation of the soil, they 
may provide themselves amply with the means of 
subsistence. The recent act of Congress, declaring 
that no more treaties should be made with the 
Indians shows that our Government is now fully 
awake to our changed relations to that population. 
It is the virtual announcement that a new policy is 
to be inaugurated, and that hereafter the Indians 
are not to be negotiated with as tribal sovereignties, 
but treated as individual inhabitants of the repub- 
lic within whose territory they reside. Treaty ob- 
ligations, whenever and however made, should be 
rigidly observed. So far as they have been made 
with the Indiaa nations who inhabit the territory 
set apart for them south of Missouri, and who are 
co-operating with the views of the Government, 
they are not likely to be disturbed. But it would 
be idle to talk about the obligations of a treaty with 
the wild and nomadic tribes of the Northwest, who, 
without any stipulation to that effect, are fed and 
clothed by our bounty. A suspension of our humane 


its territory. The extension of our settlements ig” 
driving them into the inarable plains and mountains; 
their means of independent subsistence are rapidly” 
disappearing, and they are becoming more and more | 
every day mere pensioners upon our charity. It is 

readily seen that we have now but two courses left 
open to us—to keep them, as they are at present, in” 
their large reservations, where they are unable to | 
support themselves by agricultural labor, and where 


to remove them, if need be, by compulsion, to the 
Indian Territory or to other suitable localities where, 
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supplies to them would readily cause the surrender | a man learned in the law, whose duty it shall be to 
of any treaty stipulation that might interfere with | guard and protect the rights and interests of the In- 
the fixed policy of the nation. dians in such State or Territory. It should be his 

« We believe the time has arrived when the policy | duty at all times to keep a vigilant eye upon the con- 
foreshadowed by the act of Congress above referred | tractors and agents; to initiate prosecutions for in- 
to should be vigorously enforced by additional leg- | juries against the person or property of Indians, and 
islation. The criminal laws of the United States | to enforce all law for their protection against frauds. 
should be extended on the reservation, and when an | He would stand forth there as the acknowledged 
Indian outside of a reservation shall commit an | protector of the Indian, who would thus have some 
offence, he should be made subject to the police and | one always within reach to whom he could apply 
eriminal laws of the State in which such offence ig} for the redress of bis wrongs. This would gradually 
committed. Some form of territorial policy should | habituate the Indian to rely upon the law for hjs 
protection, and not on the arm of assassination and 
per and compactness of their population would, | murder, and would be one of the most powerful in- 
under such an organization, prosper. The individ-| strumentalities towards opening his eyes to the ben- 
uality of the Indian, as a member of the community, | efits of a civilized life. The cost of a single inves- 
should be recognized, and the absurd fiction of tribal | tigating committee would pay for a sufficient salary 
sovereignty in which that individuality is now | for years for such a law officer, and it would become 
merged, should be abolished. Oourts should be} a measure of economy if in connection with it the 
organized for the administration of justice over such | offices of Superintendents of Indian Affairs were 
territory. The individual ownership of property | abolished, which from our observation of their 
should be encouraged under temporary restrictions | duties and their services might be done without loss 
or alienation, and the privileges of citizenship made | to the country. 
accessible upon such terms as good policy may pre- (Concluded in next number.) 
scribe. The evils that result from the absence of 
provsions like this are apparent. Community of 
property is fatal to industry, enterprise and civili- 
zation, and exemption from legal responsibility for 
crime has stimulated depredations, robbery, murders 
and assassination. “Franklin and Faraday—Electricity and 

” : 

“ We are pleased to observe, in the last report of Telegraphy. ; Prof. C. commenced his lec- 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, a concurrence | ture by speaking of the origin of the word 
in many of the views above expressed, and we feel electricity. Electrum being the Greek word 
fortified in our opinions by the oe of one | for amber, in which substance the phenomena 
i weenie the Indian char-| OF electricity were first observed. Thales, 

one of the Greek philosophers, (who thought 
: ©o | the magnet possessed a soul) performed the 
have been made, and especially of late years, to civ- first electrical . t Th e i 
ilize and christianize the Indians. The policy is| #78 @#ectrical experiments. ihe most Im- 
wise, noble and magnanimous, and while with the | portant discoveries in electricity were made 
untutored Indian, reared in his owm superstitious by two men, one an American, the other an 
belief and false religion, progress must necessarily | Englishman, Franklin and Faraday. 
age penistent efforts in that direction. We are| , benjamin, Franklin was born in Boston, 
a 8 2 " . . 
ileased to hear of the erection of school-houses, by 1706, and died 1796. He was the fifteenth 
which the rising generation may gradually be weaned of seventeen children. ; He founded the Uni- 
from their savage instinc:s and trained to the bless-| versity of Pennsylvania and the American 
ings of civilization, and we heard with great satis- Philosophical Society, and was the first to 
the missionaries, by which churches are being eree- | Observe and explain the Gulf Stream. 
’ e . 
ted, Sunday schools established and the blessings of Michael Faraday was born in 1790. At 
Christianity made apparent to the heathen mind. the age of 18 he attended Sir Humphrey 
Civilization can only spring from well-regulated| Davy’s lectures and became his assistant. 
law, and in every effort to civilize the Indians the He began his researches at 36, and at 39 be- 
first lesson to be impressed upon his mind is his in-| pam@ Professor of Chemistry. His greatest 
dividual responsibility. The next important step is ‘ ts hi ° ‘ 
to impress upon him the necessity of individual reputation rests upon his experiments in 
property as the only incentive to industry and thrift. electricity ; he showed the influence of mag- 
There can be no civilization except where the law| nets on all bodies, dividing them into mag- 
is supreme, equally obligatory upon all, and when | netic and di-magnetic ; all bodies show this. 
property is held in individual right. The commu- |) pe discovery was made entirely by Fara- 
nity of property now existing under the tribal orga- d 
nization is fatal to any advances in civilization, and | 4Y- 4 5 2 
while the Commission maintains the importance of | |The most important use to which electricity 
individualizing property in those communities, they, | has been applied is in telegraphy. The ne- 
nevertheless, recognize the fact that some proper cessity for a system of telegraphy is as old as 
it too, oy we eae a history. The ancients used signal fires. In 
— ee 1793 a line of telegraph was established in 
France, more than fifty years previous to 
this time messages had been sent. In 1800 
Volta led the way to modern telegraphy. 
In 1850 the first sub-marine telegraph was 
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Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THIRD LECTURE OF PLINY E. CHASE, 


“ We look with great favor upon the efforts which 


“ In this connection we would respectfully recom- 
mend to Congress the expediency of employing in 
each of the States and Territories, where the num- 
ber of Indians rendered any such provision proper, 
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laid, in 1858 the first Atlantic cable was laid ; 
it was in use for one month. Prof. C. here 
gave a detailed account of the manner in 
which sub marine telegraphy is conducted, 
ard explained the facility with which breaks 
are found and repaired. The latest experi- 
ments in electricity are by Elisha Gray, of 
Chicago. 


ee 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE EVERLASTING LOVE. 


‘The Lord hath appeared of old unto me, saying, Yea, I 
have loved thee with an everlasting love: therefore with 
ioving kindness have I drawn thee.” Jer. xxxi, 3. 

How tender is Thy love, O Lord! 
How free and full the grace 

That bids the poor and needy come, 
And fearless seek Thy face. 


To come to Thee, their Priest and King, 
Without a fear or care— 

Just as they are, in mean array, 
And in Thy bounty share ! 


Not to the rich and great alone, 
Of old, Thy servants went,— 

But into “lanes” and “ highways,” forth 
Thy messengers Thou sent. 


To bring the outcast wanderers in, 
The poor, the lame, the blind; 

For these the banquet Thou prepared, 
The highest seats assigned. 


With gracious words Thou welcomed them; 
Clothed them in garments meet 

For those Thou’d chosen for Thy guests, 
And bade with Thee to eat. 


Well may their “joy be full,” who thus 
Have known Thy table spread 

For them, and from Thy hands, O Lord, 
Received the Heavenly bread. 


Partaken of the oil and wine— 
Known every want supplied ; 

And with the “ abundance of Thy house” 
Been fully “‘ satisfied.” 


To sup with Thee, O gracious One! 
How honored they, and blest, 

Who know Thy loving favor, shown 
As to a royal guest. 


Such wondrous grace so freely shown, 
How can we e’er repay ? 

What gift can we, Thy little ones, 
Upon Thy altar lay ? 


Thou bast done all, O King of Saints, 
And marvelous Thy ways ;— 

To Thee be all the honor given, 
The glory and the praise! 


A. R, P. 


tem 


CONSUMPTION OF FORESTS. 


Ir is said that nearly one half of the sur- 
plus bard woods of the country are to be 
found in Western Virginia. How long these 
will last isa doubtful question. Taking 
the one item of Railroad ties, and we find that 
the country requires for its annual supply 
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94,530,000 cubic feet, equal to 738,515 ep bis ae 
of solid timber, to secure which at le Sod, 
2,000,000 cords of standing timber have of straw 
be cut down. The average product per acy itention 
of the forests of Virginia is given by M, BE’. the 
Maury at from 40 to 50 cords per acre, gif 4 an 
that, taking the maximum yield, our railrogy 4 hou 
ties alone destroy annually 40,000 acres of r 9 o’c 
woodland. The annual consumption of the gious air 
country for fuel is estimated at over 50,000.) ext is 8 
000 cords of wood, of waich three-fifths may" mriniatt! 
be assumed to be good standing timber cuj§ we pas! 
expressly for fuel This gives an annual} yo dat 
clearing of 600,000 acres. The iron foup blended 
dries consumed in 1870, 635,000 tons of char. helmete 
coal, and a furnace that makes six or sevey | yeveille 
tons of iron a day will use up 200 acrg§ yy att 
of woodland in a year. The annual product § yartet 
of charcoal iron is now about 200,000 tong % the bel 
using up 5,000 acres a year. The pine lands} qhe a 
of Michigan, the best in the country, yield” watch 
10,000 feet to the acre, board measure. The} glf W 
annual consumption of the country in manu] The t 
factured lumber is 20,000,000,000 feet, rep 3 the 1s 
resenting an annual clearing of 2.000,0007 t 
acres. The fencing of the country required gmall 
25,000,000 acres to be cleared in order tg leaf ¢ 
make it, and the annual repairs to fencing Nor : 
destroy 2,500,000 acres of forest. Our shipel glock 
ping tonnage represents 80,000 acres of oak@® yill : 
forest destroyed, and demands for repairg gm  oglie 
4,000 acres a year. The hard and turned # that 
wood manufacturers of the country use up an_ in 
annual average of 300,000 acres of timber, | Fi 
Taking all these items together, we tave an] Gey 
aggregate annual consumption of 5,500,000 9 jess 
acres of forest. As our total forest-lands wal 
amount to 380,000,000 they will last at this 

rate only seventy years. A certain percent: © ! 
age of forest destroyed is allowed to renew % hes 
itself, and, as in seventy years a pine woods bai 


to a very considerable figure, but it is scarcely 
sufficient to offset the increasing demand for 
timber for every purpose to keep pace with 
increasing population and exigent industries 
in the same period. In other words, with our 
present system of husbandry and our present 
growth of population, seventy years marks 
the maximum period that our forests may be 
expected to hold out.-— World. 





From the London Spectator, 
THE CLOCKMAKERS OF THE SCHWARZWALD. 


The first thing which a stranger does at Furt- 
wangen is to see the exhibition of the Gewerbe- 
vereins, and at Freidberg the Gewerbe Hall, 
open from May to October. The latter is a 
wooden building of some taste, where every 
variety of clock can be seen which the in- 
genuity of the Schwarzwiilder can devise or 


can be cut over twice, this renewal amounts © 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR ELEVENTH MONTH. 


pis fingers execute. Round the walls and on 
etables are clocks of every sort. Nearly all 
of wood, though here and there is a fragile one 
ofstraw or ivory. The first which attracts 
attention is a very fine specimen of wood carv- 
ing ; the figures and design Sre cut In lime- | Rain during some portion of the 24) = |. 
good, and it stands two feet high. The fingers) hours... .ssssseceeeeseenes asccmnititeds 5 
gnd hours are ofivory. The attendant puts it | Rain all or nearly all day.............++- l 
to 2 o’clock, and it forthwith plays @ melo- | Snow, including very slight falls...... : L 
6 






} 1874) 1875 
| Days. | Days. 


dious air, as of the most delicate flutes. The Cloudy, without Storms........cssececeeee 5 





. . } . inaril Risssedasdite | 16 11 
next is still larger, and 1s the hour strikes a nar areata 








miniature band plays “ Die Wachtam Rhein.” TOtal.cccccccsccessseres ses socee ceseeess 30 | 30 
We pass on to one made of beech and walnut, ‘nitiiiatiasiaibiaat | os a 
the dark and light wood being charmingly ee pac 
blended. As the fingers touch the hour, two ee rere naa titel: ae 
helmeted trumpeters step out and blow the | Hiohest point attained during month, | 
reveille. Then there are cuckoos which strike} per Penna. Hospital.......... er .| 61.00} 58.00 


up at the hour, and thrushes who sing at the 
quarter ; venerable monks standing beneath 
the belfry ring the hour when midnight comes. 
The automaton clock comes next, and we 
watch a sort of Pickwickian fat boy feed him- 
gif with rolls till three has finished striking. 
The taste and minuteness of the carving in 
the largest or the smallest point are very 
t; the regulator on the pendulum of the 
gmallest clock represents, perhaps, an oak 
jeaf or some simple, but still graceful object. 
Nor are more methodical and stronger-looking 
docks wanting ; they are of every kind ; they 
will suit the kitchen or the boudoir. The ex- 
cellence of the external work is equalled by 
that of the machinery, for having once 
ined a reputation the inhabitants of these 
ills take care that it shall not be lost. The 
Gewerbeverein, or Union, guaranty the good- 
ness of each clock which hangs on the 
walls, 












——- +. 


AFTER a great snow storm, a little fellow 
began to shovel a pa‘h through a large snow- 
bank before his grandmother’s door. He had 
nothing but a small shovel to work with. 

“ How do you intend to get through that 
drift ?’ asked a man passing along. 

“By keeping at it,” satd the boy, cheer- 
fully; “ that’s how!” 

That is the secret of mastering almost every 
difficulty. If a bard task is before you, stick 
to it. Do not keep thinking how large or 
hard it is, but go at it; and little by little it 
will grow smaller and smaller, until it is done. 


-——-—- ~~ 9>—-—_ 


THERE is nothing which persevering in- 
dustry, and unwearied and unremitted exer- 
tion may not completely and thoroughly sur- 
mount and overcome.—Seneca. 


Ir is great, it is manly, to disdain dis- 
guise; it shows our spirit, or it proves our 
strength. 


Lowest point reached, per Penna.,| 
Hospital.....cccccscceceeeceeee 1 000 000 ese ve: 26.00} 13.00 








RAIN. Inches. Inches. 
Rain during the month, per Penna. 
cists sctenisiel whsidndesckeasiian | 2.22] 5.54 
DEATHS. 


Numb’r.| Numb’r. 


Deatus during the month, being four; —S | 


current weeks for each year........ | 1144 | 1182 
MEAN TEMPERATURES, Deg. 
Average of the mean temperature of a © 
Eleventh month for the past 86 years)......... 43.27 
Highest mean of temperature during 
that entire period, 1849... .......00 se0+| sesecseee | 50.50 
Lewest mean of temperature during! 
that entire period, 1793, 1827, 1842)......... | 38.00 





AUTUMN TEMPERATURES. 








| Degs 
Mean temperature of the three fall months | 
OF ISTE .cccccsccceecescees © ccsccece @ essccee eee eccee eo | 57.98 
Mean do do do 1875..cccrccscccee | 51.23 
Average of the fall temperatures for the | 
PASE BE JOATS...ccccerececeees eo reccee e0ee- ececerese | 54.77 
Highest fail mean occurring during that | 
entire period, 1870...... pilin Lectulad Weceanines | 58.95 
Lowest fall mean occurring during that 
emtive period, 1837 ....0..cocsecc-decquenseresesas 49.33 
| 1874 ; 1875 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. Inches.| Inches. 
Totals for the first ten months, a ews 
Of CACH FCAT ..r..ccccccsecessecereeee | 38 60) 37.83 


Upon reviewing the above, we are disappointed 
with the result of our own compilation, tbe temper- 
atures throughout being so much lower than we 
had anticipated. The first part of the month, if not 
down to the middle of it, was certainiy mild, so 
much so as to suggest the presence of “ Indian Sum- 
mer” to some. And yet, while we were enjoying the 
pleasant weather referred to, reports reached us that 
on the 8th ‘‘ snow fell to the depth of two inches at 
Milford, Pa ,” while about the same time “a snow 
storm prevailed along the Mohawk valley, New 
York. On the 12th we were told that “up in Ver- 
mont they are revelling in the luxury of tipping 
over into ten-feet snowbanks.” 

Passing down through the month with nothing 
especial to note as regards temperatures until we 
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672 FRIENDS’ 


reach the afternoon and-nigtt of the 29th and the 
entire day of the 30th, we have now something to 
tell of present interest to ourselves. On the morn- 
ing of the last-mentioned day the mercury dropped 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital to 13 degrees. In our 
own yard, attached to our dwelling, in a very ex- 
posed situation, only 11 degrees were noted, while 
we have heard 8 reported from Germantown, and 6 
from Norristown, Pa. At Milford, Pa., it was only 
2 degrees above zero, with the Delaware river frozen. 
At Hazleton, Pa., it reached two below. But the 
crowning point of all these we learn from the fol- 
lowing item: 

“At North creek, the northern terminus of the 
Adirondack Railroad Company, fifty miles north of 
here, it stood thirty-four degrees below zero at 7 
o’clock this morning. There is fine sleighing in 
this vicinity.” 

At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., “the Hudson river is 
frozen this morning from Hudson to Albany. Ther- 
mometer at zero.’ At Boston from 4 to 14 degrees 
below. At Montpelier, Vt., 18 below, and at Beth- 
lehem, N. H., 22 degrees below. From Detroit we 
learn that the Saginaw river is closed with ice. At 
Buffalo, N. Y., from 3 to 5 degrees below zero, with 
the boats all frozen in tight. From Canada our 
dispatches gave a range of from 17 to 30 degrees 
below, designating various localities. 

A friend having called our attention to the fact 
that the last day of the Eleventh month, 1872, was 
about a parallel with the same date of the present 
year, we were induced to examine our diary, and 
we find at that time published information obtained 
from the records of the Pennsylvania Hospital as 
to the coldest days that had occurred during the 
month under review for the then period of thirty- 
four years, which we here offer for republication, 
Viz. : 


Night of Nov. 29, 1847........s00+ 15 degrees 
Morning of Nov. 30, 1849........ 12 degrees 
OV. BB, 1BCO ccccsssvasecccovccscesse 13 degrees 
Nov. 30, 1872......scccees eesenes -.. 15 degrees 


From which it will be seen such cases of severe 
precocious winter weather in this locality are few 
and far between. 

J. M. Exxis, 325 Walnut street. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth month 1, 1875. 





NOTICES. 


There is now in type, and will be ready by the 
latter part of this month, a book entitled the 
‘Home Circle,” by Ann S, Paschall. This work 
was published a few years ago with the title of 
‘‘The Friend’s Family.” It has been revised and 100 
pages of new matter added. 

For sale at the store of Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 706 Arch Street. 





Committee on Circular Meetings of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, will meet at Race Street, on 6th 
day afternoon, 17th inst., at 4 P. M. 





Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held 
in Camden, N. J., Meeting House, on Market be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth Streets, on 7th day next, 
Twelfth mo. 18th, at 2 P. M. 





Mutual Aid Association of Friends’ Meeting, 
Twelfth mo. 17th, at 8 P. M., at Race Street Month- 
ly Meeting Room. Annual election of officers. 





The Executive Committee, of Philadelphia First- 
day School Association, will meet at Camden (op- 


INTELLIGENCER. 













posite Philadelphia, ) Meeting House, Twelfth mp 
18th, at10 A.M. (Same day as Haddonfield Uniggy 
Full attendauce desirable. 7 


—_—«—¥—¥<—sKs—<—axax—XxXX——_—X—XSJa- 


ITEMS. 


Tue National University of Copenhagen, with gj 
lectures, examinations, degrees and diplomas, j 
declared open to women upon the same conditi 








as to men, by special act of the Danish Govergu Gon 


ment. 


On the first of the month the steamer Sunnyside, 


plying between Troy and New York, was cut into by Lapiz 


ice and eunk, near West Point, about two o’clocks 
in the morning. Eleven persons, five of them wo.® 


men, are reported to be lost. Tine 


ANOTHER monster telescope, the largest yet ap 
tempted, is in course of construction at Dublin, for 
the Austro-Hungarian Government. The objec 
glass will have an aperture of twenty-seven inches 
and the total length is to be about thirty-two feet, 


Tue Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
respective merits of the different routes for a shi 
canal across the Isthmus, reported on the 29th ult, 
They gave the preference to the Nicaragua route, 
and estimate that the proposed canal from the hap” 
bor of Brito on the Pacific to Greytown on the At] 
lantic can be constructed at a eost not exceeding | 
$66,000,000. Their reasons for preferring the Nig 
aragua route, notwithstanding its great length—18} 
miles—are, that it is the only route where the cli 
mate is not dangerous to health, and the only one: 
where a proper supply of water could be found® 
Lake Nicaragua being an unfailing source. 





An interesting experiment is made in the shipment 
of two nests of humble bees, which have just lef 4 
Plymouth for Canterbury, New Zealand. The prin§ 
cipal object aimed at in the introduction of these 
insects into the antipodes is the fertilization of they 
common clover, the pollen of which the common” 
bee is generally unable to collect, while the “ bum 
ble bee,” having a larger proboscis and being much” 
stronger, is able to reach sufficiently deep into the 
flower to collect the fertilizing dust. It is hoped 
that by this means the plant will be more generally 
fertilized, and its cultivation largely extended in the 
colony. The bees which have just left England for 7 
the antipodes were in two separate nests, which kad 
been procured by Mr. Frank Buckland, and packed in 7 
suitable boxes, where they were supplied with every- 
thing necessary for the voyage, including honey, 
farina, water, etc.— Boston Transcript. 






A Lorry Sienat.—The erection of a signal on the 
summit of Mt. Shasta by the officers of the coast 
survey has been successfully accomplished. The 
altitude of the signal—which is a hollow cylinder 
of galvanized iron, twelve feet high and two and a 
half feet in diameter, surrounded By a cone of nickel- 
plated copper, with concave side, three feet high and 
three feet in diameter at the base—is, according to 
the observations taken by the members of the coast 
survey, 14,402 feet—forty feet less than the altitude 
given by the state Geological Survey. The nickel 
plating of the signal is a brillant reflector, and will, 
from 6 to 9 A. M. and from 3 to 7 P.M, reflect the 
sunlight in such a manner that the reflection can be 
seen from the valleys and the mountains from which 
the summit of the mountain is visible. It is be- 
lieved that it can be used for observations at a dis- 
tance of 100 miles, and possibly further.— San. 
Francisco Bulletin, 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH, 11, 1875. 





AT FRIENDS’ 
Gontral Dry Goods , Store 


CAN BE FOUND: 


Lapin’s Park Brown Merinoes, at $1.00. 
tupin’s Dark Brown Cashmeres, at $1.12}. 
Pure Mohairs. Dark Browns, at $1.25. 
Fine French Cretonnes, Dark Browns. $1 00. 
Nice Neat Figured Dress Goods, Browns 25 c. 
Most Excellent Waterproof Cloaking, $1.00 to $1.123. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 


N.B.— If Friends desire any of the above 
Goods, and can’t come, please send 
for Samples. 





ters for Novelties. Fans, Combs, Fancy Jewelry, 
Leather, Toilet, Useful and Ornamental Goods 
and manufacturer of Umbrellas. 

H. DIXON, 21 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


GD weer PRESENTS.— Headquar- 





KAUB, FRYMIER 





No, 42 


J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 


Formerly with Wm. M. Levick, dec’d, 
No. 701i ARCH STREET, 


Room No. 2, First Floor, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


if?” Real Estate Sold or pees Loans and Mortga- 
ges negociated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Insur- 


ance solicited, and General Collecting promptly attended to. | 
INCOMPARABLY THE BEST, 


And the only Unabridged, Enlarged and Corrected 
EDITION OF ! 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, | 


Comprising its Antiquities, Bio Geo 
’ . and Natural Histor; why, Geogreghy, 


ry. 
Is that Edited by 
Pror. HORATIO B. HACKETT anp EZRA ABBOTT, LL. D. 
‘In short, its ems that we have to thank Amer- 
ica for the most complete work of the kind in the 
English, or, indeed, in any other language.” —LZon- 
don Bookseller. 
The grounds of its superiority to the English edi- 





& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SONS, 


China, Glass, and 


Queensware. 


Have just received an extensive 
and varied assortment of Fancy Goods, suitable for HOLI- 
DAY PRESENTS, consisting of Tea and Dinner Sets, 
Chamber Sets, Toilet Sets, Cologne Sets, Smoker Sets, 
Bud and Flower Vases, Motto Cups and Saucera,—also an 





extensive assortment of Chinese and Japanese Weres. to- | 
ther with a full line of the latest styl-s of Silver-Plated | 


e 
Ware of superior makes. Cheap for cash. 

Particular attention given to the decoration of China and 
glass to o:der, either in full sets or to match broken sets. 


923 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
{> Opposite the New Post Office. “]f 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


$3 “ BEST” PRINTING PRESS. 
Warranted to print as good as $500 
Presses. W. C. Evans, Inventor 
and Manafacturer, 50 North Ninth street, Philad’a. 
$3 Outfits. Send stamp for Specimens. 












E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
W Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direet to WILLIAM 
INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 31 North Secend Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 


Has Removed from 420 NOBLE S8T. to 


449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





More than 1,000 errors of reference corrected. 
An Index of Scripture Illustrations, 56 columns, 
in the American edition only. 
4 vols. 3,667 pages. 596 illustrations. 
Price —In cloth, bevelled edges........... waneinee $26.00 
In full sheep.......$30.00 | In half calf, ex...... 36.00 | 
In half morocco... 35.00 | In full calf.......... » 45.00 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge, Mass. 


| LONCFELLOW. 


A superb life-sized portrait of the poet LONG- 
wil. be sent with the Atlantic Monthly 
$5.00 direct to 

the Pu lishers. 


The Programme of the 


: ATLANTIC FOR 1876 


Includes contributions from the ablest and best 
writers in the country. Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
and Whittier will furnish, as hitherto, their latest 
and best productions to the public through the 
ATLANTIC. Warner and Aldrich will write of Eastern 
and Continental Travel; Gen. Howard will give his 
recollections of Gettysburg and other famous bat- 
tles of the War; and Mark Twain will contribute 
some of his inimitable papers. Mr. Howell’s story, 
‘Private Theatricals,” Mrs.Kemble’s “ Old Woman’s 
Gossip,” and Mr. Adams’ papers on “ Railroads” 
will be among the special features of the year, and 
new attractions will be constantly added. 

Terms: Single or specimen numbers, 35 cents. 
Yearly subscription, $4.00, postage free ; with life- 
size portrait of Longfellow, $5.00. 

Remittances by mail sould be sent by a money- 
order, draft on New York or Boston, or registered 
letter to H. O. Houghton & Co., Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


FELLO 


tion of the same work are these :— 

500 more pages »nd 100 more engravings in the 
American edition than in the original English. 

26 American scholars represented. 

for 1876 to any person remitting 
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MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Springboro, Ohio. 


under the management of Friends,, 
Classical and Scientific Courses ; also Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
physical industry daily required, and remunerated. 

Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) 
lst, 1875. For catalogue and particulars address 
the President, AARON WRIGHT 

Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 


TAILORING. 


ow SsTAVUS Goris? BE, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Fall assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 

a@ PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. “@e 


Foruitire Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 


7” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlv done 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Muts, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t., Philades 


PRINTING. 


er te ee 


Regular 














ap 823 






Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads; Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 

A. P. MORRIS & CO, 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 










CRITTENDEN'S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


1324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 


NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evening Sessions after September 15th. 


Send for Circular giving particulars. 26t 





PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


“ Beautifull’ ‘Charming!’ ‘Oh, how lovely!” ‘ What ere they 
worth?” ete. Such are the exclamations of those hy see the large, el $ 
new Cbromos produced by the European and American Chromo Publishing 
Co. Every one will want them. It requires no talking to sell the pictures, 
ows speak for themselves. Canvassers, Agents, and Ladies and Geatlemen 

ie ee ever offered to make 

money. For S08. for confidential Circulars. 
Py GLEASON & 00., 738 Washington St., Boston. 








FRIEND’S INTELLIGENCER. 


EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS: 





<> HOLIDAY PRESEN® 


UMBRELLAS “AND CANES, 
M. & A. HASSLERS’ 


MANUFACTORY. 
634 Arch st.. Phila.. 3 doors below 7th a § 
Silk, Alpaca and Zamlla Unbrellas, with Pe 
Ivory, ‘amber and Corneiian Handles. Gold, Silvg 
and Ivory Head Canes. 





FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
§S§.B.REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut | 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring | 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repafr. 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended © 

to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ |, 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 7 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


om. R, EM THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N, twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St | 
ly 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. , 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 

(Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas. C. Jaexson, deceased,) 

Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 

Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting | 

up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of © 

their patronage. 


























FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


262 South Second Street, 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 





GAS NeAAILAR ASS 


Of the ion and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on haad 
or made 


order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE al om 
WILSON & MI 


LLE 
Mia Dna. 





TAMOND Jewelry, Diamonds reset to order, 18- 
karat gold Engagement and Wedding Rings. 
T. W. BAILY’S, Jeweler, 
No. 622 Market street. 





